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“With the whole world before you, beware lest the 
machinery of education seizes hold of the equipotential of 
your youth and grinds out the finished product! You were 
a human being to start with—beware of what your college 
will make you.” —Barbellion. 
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He whose cellar is well stored 
Has no quarrel with the Lord, 
But he who scruples and goes dry 
Snaps at Satan by and by. 


Somehow then I'll fill my cup 

And wink at the Devil and drink it up 
And praise the Lord and slap his knee 
And the Lord’Il do the same to me. 


—Witter Bynner. 
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aaa | to Frosh and ele 


ao) HE LAUGHING HORSE, a magazine unique among 
My college publications of America, was started at Cali- 
toe) fornia last spring. The editors, who financed and 
==! wrote the first issue and most of the second, founded 
this magazine as a gesture of revolt against the growing 
standardization of the American undergraduate. We are 
rapidly becoming a vast herd, educated after a fashion to be 
sure, but educated always to conform to rigid molds, to 
emulate the mediocrity of a stupid, dull middle-class. We 
are not talking of caste or money distinctions, when we speak 
of this dull middle-class. We are speaking of the intel- 
lectual middle-class, the people who have been taught to 
read always the “right” books, to admire the “right” music, 
and pictures and sculpture and to subscribe to the “correct” 
theory of politics and the “correct” code of morality. 


Our universities, instead of encouraging individuality of 
thought, have consistently counseled their undergraduates 
to revere the authority of men, most of them dead physi- 
cally, all of them dead intellectually. This orgy of “correct” 
thinking has resulted in the turning out of so many con- 
véntionalized lay figures, made in the image of aging and 
inferior men. The worst part of the whole thing is that 
these aging and inferior men imagine themselves to be 
liberal, open-minded fellows, while those of them who are 
actually liberal and open-minded find themselves forced to 
conform if they wish to hold their jobs. 


The conventional American fears ideas as he fears the 
devil. Any accomplished mob-master, any yellow gazette 
can arouse him to a fury by intimating that a university 
is encouraging free inquiry and unconventional opinions. 
With characteristic mental capacity, he pictures the univer- 
sity, actually the stronghold of conventionality, as a nest 
for the breeding of Bolshevists, libertines, drunkards, anarch- 
ists, advocates of free-love, dangerous customers.. The fellow 
is obviously a pathetic jackass and yet this is the kind of 
fauna which our universities themselves annually turn out 
by the thousand. 
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A public, no matter whether they are educated in uni- 
versities or not, can never achieve anything save the most 
primitive intellect, if they can not or will not examine every 
concept of politics, morality, religion, courageously, freely, 
critically. To hold that such critical questioning is an 
unmitigated evil, as the conventional American most cer- 
tainly does, is to proclaim oneself an imbecile. If our stan- 
dards of morality, of art, of taste and.our theories of govern- 
ment and religion will not stand the bright and illuminating 
blaze of criticism, they are not worth their Salt. 


The Laughing Horse does not wish to posture as the 
Great ‘Liberator or the Voice of the Intellectual Aristocracy 
or anything of that sort. It should be taken in the spirit in 
which it was founded and in which it is still edited, the 
spirit of incredulity, of criticism, of skepticism. We believe 
that its lampoons may have a salutory effect. We aspire to 
sincerity without solemnity. 

i438, 
Noel Jason, 


Jane Cavendish. 


We have been accused among other crimes, both liter- 
ary and statutory, of the unsavory crime of pornography. 
We are amazed, nay, overwhelmed! The accusers have pre- 
sented evidence in the form of extracts from our writings 
in proof of this crime. We are astonished to see our most 
innocent observations, our most sincere remarks, invested 
with double meanings, filled with libidinous significance. 
After our first blush of shame, we have set about to discover 
the reason for this. Cloistered as we have been with the 
great wholesome minds of the past, we find that we have 
not followed the curious.progress of thought among the 
younger generation. We find that a form of writing has 
come into existence in which nothing is said directly, but 
in which the underlying meaning is made obvious by the 
trend of the thought. This form of writing is fostered by 
such lewd journals as the Pelican, Captain Billy’s Wizz 
Bang, The Black Cat, The Raspberry Sheet, and others 
which we won’t mention for fear that the next edition will 
be exhausted. 


In our sorrow over this outrageous accusation we. seek 
solace in the aphorism: 


“The devil can quote scripture for his purpose.” 
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eS of Mud 


By J-m-s B-n-h C-b-ll 


E= }T is a tale they tell in Poistesme, how the young 


Qe { Grenard, at about the time of the antumnal equinox, 
Lecy| came into that land of the far west which lies in the 
=—e- path of the setting sun, that he might sit at the 
feet of the sages whose words are wisdom and who are called 
drolly enough Doctors of Philosophy. Into the university 
by the western sea, which is called Megapolis in honor of 
the size of its student body and of the heads of its sages, 
came Grenard, following after his own thinking and his own 
desires and he wore his second best suit and nosegay of 
blue and yellow blossoms, for such he had heard was the 
custom of the country. And Grenard girded on his great 
sword Impavide and boldly he strode up to the gates of 
Megapolis and presently a youth spoke to Grenard and said, 
in a dialect both strange and barbarous, “Whad d’yuh want, 
frosh?” for such is the custom of the land of Megapolis. 
Grenard looked him at the youth curiously, for indeed he 
was a remarkable youth and well worth looking at. He was 
both tall and well-formed and wore a peculiar headgear, 
called in the lingo of the land on Megapolis a sombrero, 
and a bored expression. On his coat were many gay little 
decorations, strange pins and badges worked out in various 
eccentric designs with much red gold and black enamel and 
many milky-white pearls, and the tall youth seemed mon- 
strously proud of these insignia and ever and onon would 
burnish them with the sleeve of his coat and flick an imagin- 
ary bit of dust off them. 


Then spoke Grenard to this pompous youth and said: “I 
have come long miles to behold this marvelous land of 
Megapolis and to enter into it for the improvement of my 
mind and to think great splendid thoughts which shall be 
embodied in the figure that I shall make, for know ye, youth, 
that a geas, which in the language of the barbarous tribes this 
side of Storisende, means obligation, is upon me to make 
myself a fine figure in this world. Came I to the land of 
Megapolis to give to my figure that intelligent expression 
which is the mark of the superior man.” 
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The tall and gaudily bedecked youth understood nothing 
of what Grenard spoke, coming as he did from the land of 
Philistia where babies are delivered by ludicrous birds which 
resemble cranes but which are called storks, but he merely 
answered, “Oh, I see,” for it is another delightful custom 
in the land by the western sea which is called Megapolis to 
betray ignorance on no subject. 


Then spake Grenard, once more and Grenard said: “And 
I should like to see the great places of Megapolis and all 
of those things which I should see, and I should like instruc- 
tion in those things which I should-know and then I must 
begin to ponder and to think those splendid thoughts which 
shall enable me to give that intelligent expression to my 
figure.” 


And Grenard stayed in the land of Megapolis and did 
as he was bid and all those things which the wise ones 
thought good that he should do and he stayed for a space 
of time equal to a month and a day, and with him abode 
the one whom some call Kruchina and some Beda, but whose. 
name in any tongue means Misery of Earth, and they supped 
of the same pottage. 


But in the land of Megapolis a day is as a year in the 
province of Poictesme and so Grenard lived a month of 
‘years at Megapolis and aged rapidly and the teeth became 
loose in his Kead and the youth went out of his body and 
still he had not made himself the figure that he must make. 
So Grenard took from his knapsack fine white clay of a 
startling purity and molded a figure. The beauty of the 
naked figure shocked the good people of Megapolis and they 
made great clamor in the public places and in the gazettes 
of the land and directed the attention of a great, number of 
people to that which they would have otherwise entirely 
overlooked. And Grenard, ever desirous of proteeting the 
virtue of maidens and youths, swathed the body of his 
figure in sacking so that only the face was visible. 


But when Grenard beheld only the face of his figure 
he was downcast, for though he had molded and patted in 
all earnestness, the expression of the face was as the 
expression of the face of ‘the: youth who wore the strange 
badges and the sombrero and who came from the land of 
Philistia where the babies are brought by ludicrous birds 
which resemble cranes but which are called storks. And as 
Grenard molded and patted, desperately striving to give his 
figure that intelligent expression which is the mark of the 


ee 


superior man, he saw that the face had become a composite 
of the faces of all those learned sages who had instructed 
him for that month of years while he dwelt with he whom 
some call Beda and some Kruchina, but whose name in any 
tongue means Misery of Earth. And Grenard, afflicted with 
that nestalgia for the beautiful which is the mark of poets 
and of gods, stopped his molding and patting and con- 
sidered gravely. 

“That which is not in me I cannot take out,” said he, 
“and my time has been wasted and my association with these 
learned sages has come to naught, for that which is not 
in them, they cannot give out and now that I think of it, 
they have all of them that expression on their faces which 
was on the face of the tall youth who came from Philistia 
and which is on the faces of all the gods of Philistia and 
Megapolis.” 

So saying, Grenard put the fine white clay of amazing 
purity back in to his knapsack and’ girded on his great 
sword Impavide which had lain idle and rusty for a month 
and a day and set out for that fair land which lies beyond 
Storisende which shall here be nameless, but which is ruled 
over by that benevolently degenerate monarch called Medusa 
who always wears a purple poppy in her button-hole and 
whose crown is like unto a great orange flame, so bright 
that only the eyes of those who are chosen can behold it. 
And when the sages of Megapolis said unto Grenard, “Why 
go you to that exotic land beyond Storisende where rules 
the terrible vampire Medusa? Know you not that in but 
forty-seven more months and a day you shall become even 
as we?” Grenard answered and he said: “I am Grenard and 
I follow after my own thinking and my own desires and 
know ye that the futility and the folly of life in Megapolis 
and Philistia and the expression which I must give my 
figure if I remain here does not please me, and therefore 
go I to that land beyond Storisende where rules Medusa and 
to further discourse upon the subject would be neither polite 
nor kind, so go I at once, for I am Grenard and [| follow 
after my own thinking and my own desires.” 


And he set forth with a song. 


“True burlesque is, after all, the highest criticism. 
Doesn’t it make demands which only a sophisticated audi- 
ence can meet—isn’t it rather high-brow criticism ?’—Harry 
Leon Wilson in “Merton.” 
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The Sour Grape Complex ..... Data, collected over a 
period of years, shows a distinct complex among disappointed 
candidates for fraternities. The complex exhibits itself in 
the form of non-organization organizations, anti-fraternity 
publications, and dark horse politicians. The cases observed 
have invariably taken the stand that fraternities are as perni- 
cious as the Soviet Regime, and that their influence should 
be wiped out of student body affairs. It is also noted that 
the*complex disappears when the subjects are presented with 
a piece of hardware, er placed on some insignificant com- 
mittee. 


California Spirit... .. This year’s Sophomore—Fresh- 
men boob-baiting contest presents a more ghastly spectacle 
than .usual:' I notice that the chief representative for the 
Sophomores wears knickers. Incidentally I overheard a 
venerable matron: “Let’s go up higher’ where we can see 
the expression on their faces;’ and I wondered how she 
voted in the Literary Digest Prohibition Poll. 


The Two Pea Process ..... I am told that a fresh- 
man in 4a “house” was called by one of his, brothers for 
wearing his coat buttoned. 


Variation On a Platitude ..... The observation that 
the Americano is the most sentimental fellow in Christendom 
is so blatantly obvious that it has achieved the dignity of a 
platitude. Yet, here is at least one instance when even the 
most lachrymose is as hard as flint. I refer to the engaging 
spectacle of the good 100% American at'a prize fight or a 
baseball game. 

Let the home-run king strike out, or the first baseman, 
who never makes an error drop one,.and ‘the most ardent 
admirer of Eleanor. Porter will howl, “back to the bushes 
you big bum,” or, perhaps, “Ride ’im to the boneyard, he’s 
dead but he won’t lay down.” Let the star pitcher incau- 
tiously put one in the groove to a heavy hitter who proceeds 
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to knock it out of the lot, and even a fellow who weeps 
at a revival meeting will bawl “Take that tramp out.” Let 
the heavyweight champion meet his match and kiss the 
canvas and even the man who surreptitiously wipes his eyes 
when the alpaca-tuxedoed vaudeville mime warbles a “moth- 
er” song will join in the derisive shouts. 


Some Moral Ladies..... Ladies whose sense of duty 
compels them to write anonymous letters to husbands con- 
cerning the carryings-on of their wives with the milk-man, 
ladies who tell their sons that it is, wicked and perverse to 
aspire to the caresses of personable young girls, ladies who 
complain to the police of the spooning in the public parks, 
ladies who believe that the street car conductor who helps 
them off with their parcels does so that he may look at their 
legs, ladies who will not allow their children to dance, ladies 
who allow their offspring to read nothing but sweet litera- 
ture, ladies who believe the worst of girls who go out in 
automobiles with men, ladies . . . . moral ladies. 


To D. W. Griffith and His Disciples..... On leaving 
the theatre in which I had witnessed that “great masterpiece 
of film art,” that “epoch making movie-drama,” “The Orphans 
of the Storm,” I. tried to analyze the feeling which obsessed 
me, the feeling that something had been lacking in the pic- 
ture, a something that I had never felt before in the pictures 
of D. W. Griffith. I knew that it wasn’t from the fact that 
the heroine had again come through with her honor unsullied, 
although I must admit I had a faint hope in one scene 
(anyone who has seen the picture will know which scene I 
mean). I was positive that I wasn’t simply annoyed at,the 
anachronisms, or at the audacity (?) of changing Danton’s 
delightfully vilNanous character. I could swear that I was 
fully prepared by former experience for the moral prologue. 
The mobs were quite up to the usual standard, the scenery 
quite familiar, and the actors unchanged from their last per- 
formance. I didn’t attempt to follow the story so that didn’t 
worry me. I have puzzled ever since over this strange situa- 
tion, and at last I have it ..... 1 know what was lacking. 
We were denied the spectacle of an actual execution on that 
guillotine. We were shown the ghoulish executioner pulling 
the rope which tripped the trigger, we were shown the blade 
falling, and we were given just a hint of a head dropping 
into a basket that was handy. Now, I would have liked to 


have seen the whole works, and I am sure there were many 
in the audience who felt the same. There should have been 
a close-up of the writhings of the victim, the expressions 
ranging from anguish to terror. flitting over his features just 
before the knife fell and a final close-up of the blade plung- 
ing through his neck. Of course I don’t pretend to work out 
all the details, that should be left to the fertile imagination 
of Mr. Griffith, but I do voice a protest against these half 
measures. We movie goers are tired of suggestions, we 
want the real thing. Every day in San Quentin material for 
such scenes is wasted. By using the condemned criminals 
in the penitentiaries for films of this sort the moving picture 
producers would benefit both themselves and the Republic 
.... they would save the government the cost of executing 
the condemned and stem the rising tide of criticism which 
is sure to work havoc with their product. 


On Hazing—Hazing, as it is currently practised on this 
campus, is a liberal education in the psychology of the in- 
ferior nian. Nothing could better demonstrate his total 
lack of imagination, his childish pleasure in humiliating men 
who cannot strike back, his chronic distrust of the individual, 
his gregarious instinct, his congenital pettiness, his nostalgia 
for the commonplace, his obscene delight in mob-rule. The 
fact that the hazed of today will be the hazers of tomorrow 
is only further evidence of the complete domination of Ameri- 
can life by the mob man. The potentially superior fellow, 
subjected to this typically one-hundred-per-cent American op- 
pression, will of course have no desire to perpetrate the same 
banal torture on the next man. But then of course such a 
man, barring ill-luck, is usually clever enough to elude the 
morons who are doing the hazing. Which brings me to 
admit that I rather enjoy the whole vulgar show, the divert- 
ing low comedy of future members of the Elks Sub and 
the Ku Klux Klan being made to jump through the hoop 
by the prospective lawyers, bootleggers, cigar salesmen, 
editorial..writers, politicians and professors who will make 
up the body politic of the American democracy of tomorrow. 


_. The Embalmic Cheapacy of Gabiolization—I asked a 
visitor for his opinion jof the Bust of Lincoln. He said: — 

“Suggests the ghastly ritual of the Polynesian Head- 
Hunters.”> 


The Pelican Humor—The summer session edition of the 
Pelican achieved one excellent joke. I refer to that editorial 
whimsy wherein the mincing, maiden-lady humor of that 
publication is set up as Rabelaisian and Voltarian. The San 
Francisco press, themselves merely super-Pelicans, with 
characteristic assininity, fell upon The Old Bird and de- 
nounced it to the yokelry as Racy Stuff. My only regret is 
that it is not Racy Stuff, ig not in fact any racier than Life 
or Judge or any other dismal humorous paper in the land. 


The Desert—It seems to have been a ghastly jest of the 
Creator to beset me with an unquenchable thirst for nov- 
elty in a world that is as dry of it as a Methodist vestry 
of intoxicants. College has become an increasingly parched 
section of the vast desert. To change the figure, the peren- 
nial sameness of the prospect becomes more excruciating 
year by year. There is the endless mob of bewildered 
undergraduates blindly milling toward some mythical goal; 
the flurry of beleaguered professors, earnest, perhaps, but 
impotent, endlessly translating stale platitudes into the jar- 
gon of the classroom; the occasional manifestation of the 
“sacred traditions,” breaking out in some profane rally, some 
unimaginative “boob-baiting,”’ or some naive publication. I 
stand in awe before the ingenuity that contrived a system 
wherein novelty is a sin to be ranked with treason, perjury 
and murder. 


Jurgen, Jr.—It is an old age prerogative of the male to 
posture absurdly as a gay dog, an irresistable beaux, a fel- 
low who has a way with the ladies. This myth has gained 
credence among the citizenry whose adventures in amour 
consist largely in sordid affairs with amateur and professional 
prostitutes, by the simple method of imagining that what 
they would like to be they are. The fellow then who 
conducts himself in a seemly manner pictures himself as a 
strong-minded person, a martyr to morality. He caresses 
his vanity by thinking what a swath he could cut if he once 
went on the logqse. Taxed by some wag with being a devil- 
of-a-fellow, he smiles mysteriously and implies a chain of 
weeping maidens down the long years of his past. The self- 
complimentary crede that he is a pretty fellow and poten- 
tially a seducer of maidens, is food for mirth of a high and 
lofty kind both to the maidens in question and to those dis- 
illusioned males who have tried to put their charms to the 
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test. These latter, by humiliating experience, have been 
made privy to the fact that the Don Juans and Jurgens and 
Casanovas of this world are commonly misogynists who are 
tracked down by one determined female after another. The 
Jurgens have made the best of their humiliation and, taking 
their cues from the astute and unsentimental females with 
whom they have come in contact, have turned their defeats 
‘into account. Thus they bask in the admiration of less 
experienced swains, who vicariously gratify their desire to 
be gay seducers. 


On Censorship—I am tired ot the eternal apologies 
which professional critics of the arts insist upon making ‘for 
the so-called obscenity to which the Comstockers object. 
Posturing as the enemies of censorship, they are really giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy with their pleas for 
lenience for works “of intrinsic artistic merit,” implying that 
although it is regrettable that some artists refuse to observe 
the cheap proprieties of convention we should condone these 
obvious blemishes for the sake of the rest of the work. This 
is a pious begging of the question and smacks of intellectual 
‘timidity. Incidentally it is obviously insincere. Any man 
sufficiently civilized publicly to fight the principle of artistic 
censorship could not possibly believe such tosh in heart. 
Why don’t they come out and say that certain fine works 
of bawdry are chiefly good for that very bawdry and that 
they are diverted and amused by the so-called obscenity of 
Balzac, Rabelais, James Joyce, the Old Testament and other 
such corrupt,works? Admit, I say, the so-called obscenity 
of which the Comstockers complain and then demand, “What 
of it?’ The answer is, of course, that they are afraid of 
being pilloried as low fellows, secret Phallic worshippers, 
defenders of perversion et al. I lrereby formally call upon 
any literate man between the ages of fourteen and “one hun- 
dred and six who can honestly swear before any god which 
he happens to revere that he dislikes such engaging ribaldry 
to confess his perfection in the public prints. I will per- 
sonally undertake to get up a subscription for the purchase 
of The Memoirs of Jacques Casanova as a reward for his 
virtue, and I will'loan him gratis my copy of Jurgen. 
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Vaz.) PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL friend of mine has been 
eee! working for years on the sexual anomalies of Oak- 
land lawyers; and a certain professor at the Uni- 

= versity worries along manfully semester by semester 
in the intricacies of the Oedipus Complex and a multitu- 
dinous welter of inhibitions—but it remains for Fhe Laugh- 
ing Horse to do some really practical research work along 
this line. 


We have chosen for our first investigation, the Choco- 
late Complex; which is almost epidemic in campus circles 
this fall. The mania has seized even the most conservative, 
and is making ravages in the most exclusive sororities. Only 
three days ago a carton of chocolate doughnuts was seen by 
our agents as it hung in mid-air between the tradesman’s 
entrance and a boudoir window, in the act of being hoisted 
up to the hungry stomachs of the chocolate complexioned 
coeds in a house on Channing Way. It is painful to cogitate 
on what the consequences would be should Dean Stebbins 
hear of this. 


Even the most casual observer must have been staggered 
by the alarming number of chocolate products flooding the 
market, which this strange demand has created. There are 
chocolate bon-bons, chocolate shops, hot chocolate, razor- 
-ettes, chocolate dough-nuts, chocolate: sundaes, chocolate 
malted milks, chocolate ice-cream, chocolate cake, chocolate 
sodas, chocolate fudge, esquimaux pie, chocolate drops, choco- 
late-coated lolipops, chocolate mints, chocolate milk wafers, 
chocolate nut bars; and’even chocolate cigarettes and choco- 
late cigars, to say nothing of chocolate pies and just plain 
chocolate and cocoa. 


Manifestly something must be done about it. The fail- 
ure of prohibition methods makes it clear that raids on 
malted milk dives would be ineffectual—in fact, even a stimu- 
lant to the trade. What then, is to be done? Shall the 
campaign issue at the next presidential election turn on a 
Nineteenth Amendment? An Anti-Chocolate, sugar-coated, 
Peppermint-flavor INstead Act? 
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No. The logical and modern method is psycho-analysis. 


The Laughing Horse has begun this investigation by 
collecting the data, and hereby announces that it will put 
this information into the hands of any serious analyst who 
will agree to make a profound and learned study of the 
whole situation; and will likewise award a chocolate-coated 
castor-oil bean or capsul (choice) to the one giving the best 
explanation and solution of the Complex. 

We have on hand the following cases, which may be 
ordered by number from the editors: 


1. Girl, 19, who dreamed she was chased to the fourth 
floor of Wheeler Hall by a chocolate malted milk; dream 
ending as the malted milk spilled on her new yellow organdie 
frock. 

2. . Boy, 39, whose parents could not break him of the 
habit of using chocolate cigarettes. He surreptitiously pur- 
chased on an average of nine boxes a day, and ruined his 
lungs inhaling the mashmallow fillings. 


3. Case of college professor, age 21, who suffered from 
chocolate fits and required an esquimaux pie ‘every hour 
during the period while he was obsessed. 


4. Sophomore, age unknown, sex indeterminable, who 
dreamed a series of three dreams on six consecutive nights, 
the series repeating itself on the fourth, fifth and sixth 
nights. The dream-content was not always the same, but 
always culminated with the horrible certainty that the 
dreamer was about to fall into the hole of a chocolate 
doughnut. This dream was each time remembered by the 
dreamer on waking and resulted in a distinct aversion for 
bakeries and restaurants where this particular bete noir was 
sold. The sight of them became nauseating to him, and 
resulted once in a horrible scene in the Coop Cafeteria. 


5. Coed, 22, who dreamed of chocolate all-day-suckers, 
and became a nervous wreck as a result of her suppressed 
desire to have a chocolate-colored negro chauffeur. 


These cases are but representative of hundreds more, 
and should arouse a University-wide campaign in search of 
the solution. Jung has of course already advanced the 
theory of neuro-cocoaitis, and Freud’s book on “Biliousness 
as a Result of Chocolate Drinking,” is well known; but 
despite this, there is yet a broad and open field for the 
serious investigator, especially in a locality where the epi- 
demic is so pronounced. 
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For who does not know of the whispered scandal that 
Dr. Colonel Barrows, Esquire’s resignation was due indi- 
rectly to the fact that he was a chocolate snow-bird? A 
fiendish addict of the cocoa bean? A hot-chocolate swiller? 
(He required two cups of cocoa every morning at breakfast 
to keep him from going entirely to pieces under the stress 
of the day’s work!) Although, of course, his sensational 
announcement of resignation in the spring was directly 
traceable.to the accusations and criticisms published in The 
Laughing Horse. 


SONG WITHOUT SENSE 


A droll little fool 

In a green pool 

Sang to the moon; 

Sang the same song 

All summer long— 

The pop-eyed buffoon. —Guy Volta. 
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CT le Horseman of Poo-Poo 


(Translated from the Chinese of Hi Ho by Bitter Wynner 
and Klang Dam-yu.) | 
I sit alone! in the saddle of the blue-orange colt, 
And gaze into a bottle? of exotic sniffs ..:. 
O why does the embroidered-lavender cork 
Dance before my jade-swimming® eyes of longing, 
Like Fried Cupids* playing leap-frog in the deserts of 
Manchuria, 
With yellow-bilious mirth and architechtonic glee— 

Only to remain forever in the laugh-swelling stables® 
Of the haughty Horses of Hu? 


1 This refers to the milk-sop eunuch of Cow-tow. 


2 ‘An extinct receptacle used during the dynast before 


W. C. Tee-yu; probably used symbolically here. 


3 This is a quaint expression denoting a condition 


slightly how-come-you-so; note the ultra-modern hyphen and 
the manner in which the poet avoids the bromidic use of the 
word “jade.” 


4 The name given by Mrs. W. J. Barker, S. F. N. M., 
to naked sunburnt children; it is here used plagiaristically. 

5 Location unknown—probably somewhere in the moon- 
bright- hills of Ka-choo. The story is of three young jockeys 
and their sister, who exploded one day’ with laughter and 
have been anonymous ever since. 


“Art is not mathematics, it is individuality . . 
and education destroys individuality.”—George Moore. 
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The | Freshman 


HAVE ‘been a freshman at some college or other 
Acai] for seven long years, and I firmly believe it to be 
S| the ideal state. The first year I was the mascot of 

“==! the Orange and Black football team because I was 
so 5 litte and had such a loud mouth; the second year, going 
to a University, I had so few credits that I was still a frosh, 
and my English instructress fell in love with me and ab- 
ducted me. 


By the third year I was a confirmed flunker, had given 
up taking any subject I did not like, and had contracted 
a chronic feud with Dad so that I had to work half days to 
pay expenses. 


- During my fourth year, I quit college in January in 
order to earn enough money to go to the commencement 
exercises of my various high school pals, one of whom was 
graduating from Harvard, another from Ann Arbor, and 
three from the little college where I began being a freshman. 


In my fifth year, I met the girl that I thought I wanted 
to marry; and last year I met the girl whom I think I want 
to marry now—or at least sometime within the next ten 
years. ; 

And this fall I was nominated to be two of the editors 
of The Laughing Horse. I ran on the platform of Tolerance 
and Privilege for Freshmen; Cuss-words, loose-morals and 
Birth-control for Women; and Whiskey for Men Only. I 
signed the pledge never to be serious again, and was unani- 
mously elected. 

I anneunce myself as a candidate for Freshman Dema- 
gogue, and as President of the League to Prevent Stagnation. 


CAUSE 


’Twas the liquor of her laughter, 
And the lacque. of her limbs... 
—Witter Bynner. 
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The Octogenarian es 


Wl’ LL be everlastingly, (spit) eternally, (spit) and God 
damned, if the present generation of young poppy- 
Gsss} cocks isn’t about the last word, if not the antipe- 
nultimate, penultimate, and ultimate syllable in milk- 
(Spit). 

They claim audacity and are only impudent; they ‘ape 
healthy satire and succeed only in being weakly sarcastic; 
they pretend revolutionary ideas, but merely sit in padded 
parlors and lisp of birth control, (spit) and how they intend 
to vote for Debs next election! 


The most modern, popular, and shocking of the novel- 
ists, prate of blasé kisses, casual drunken parties, and set 
‘their sophisticated books with super-clever mosaics of sexy 
scenes that would make even my hair stand on end were 
they not so vapid and so quintessentially sappy. (Hawk 
and spit). 


They gabble with tilted noses of our “so-called” civiliza- 
tion, and fairly gloat in it the while, reeking with the smell 
of automobiles and cinematographs. Do these young whelps 
think that WE, who are so magnificently yclept “old fogies” ; 
do they think that we were satisfied with our Mid-Victorian 
New England, or even our Illinois main street of 1840? No, 
by God, (spit), we weren’t, but we didn’t organize tea party 
talk-fests to sneer at it while we surreptitiously enjoyed it. 
What we did was to leave home with a pick-axe on our 
backs and trek across deserts and mountains to dig and 
fight for gold with the he-men of the world; and to estab- 
lish our own Utopia, the Glorious Empire of ‘California! 
(Spit. Missing the goboon this time.) 


Editor’s note: We regret profoundly the sentimental 
quick with which the old dodger climaxed his. spitty little 
speech; but we print it for what it is worth as a delightfully 
naive, if.somewhat childish, expression of the ideas of the 
older‘ school. 
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The StuBIng Answers 


ae | MUSING enough, old thing (lanquid puff); amusing 
amusing enough; but entirely beside the point. We 
like to be nincompoops; we gloat, ‘as you say, in 
our poppy-cuckoldry—and how the limousines and 
movies do tickle us! Gracious yes, (puff) and all this arty- 
arty talk is such sport, especially at a dance—yes, a tea- 
dance if you will—slightly wild conversation, maybe, (Oscar 
Wilde, we will say), with just a dash of revolutionary ideas. 


Not against society, of course, but against the govern- 
ment and the W. C. T. U. What we object to is that it’s 
the old crabs like you (leisurely and pensive puff), who try 
to run things in Washington, and—oh, you know what I 
mean: (a long cloud of smoke through the nostrils )—not 
even light wines, beer, and all that sort of thing. (Puff-puff). 


See that white cloud of a moon. up there? In a few 
more nights it will be brilliant at midnight, and even you 
will be lovesick, or at least sentimental or rheumatic. And 
you will look at the stars and probably forget, as I can’t, 
that you are a million moon-lengths away, and that you 
are such a little cootie on such a tiny mud-ball, that after 
all, nothing much matters, and that if you can only have 
a medium sort of education and be of the intermediate sex, 
and have a comfortable allowance, and be moderately dis- 
satisfied, that really there is nothing much more to ask. 


Don’t you think so? 


“Education is fatal to anyone with a spark of artistic 


feeling.” George Moore. 
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Better wale Committee 


In connection with the general movement throughout 
the country for an improvement in Art, we have formed a 
“Better Books Committee” to report on various works of 
literature with the purpose of raising our standard of litera- 
ture and. bettering the public’s taste. This department is 
conducted in the same spirit as the “Berkeley Better Films 
Committee,” whose work in improving our motion pictures 
has met with such great succescs. 

Report 

Hamlet, by William Shakespeare. Cheap melodrama. Un- 
suitable for Juniors. A play in which a crazed young 
prince plans revenge on his mother and uncle for the 
murder of his father. An affront to the sanctity of the 
home, and a disgrace to the greatest love on earth—a 
mother’s love. The scene between Hamlet and his 
demented fiancee is especially lewd, vulgar and sug- 
gestive, misrepresenting the pure clean love of a young 
girl. This form of drama should not be tolerated, as 
it has corrupting influence, especially dangerous to the 
impressionable minds of children. It is gratifying to 
note that very few people read the works of this lascivi- 
ous author. Steps should be taken to purge our librar- 
ies and schools of all works of this nature. 


The Raven, by Edgar Allen Poe. Poor. Improbable. A de- 
scription, in verse, of a meaningless conversation between 
a talkative crow and a man evidently under the influence 
of alcohol. The rythm is enchanting but it is obtained 
by inserting such senseless words as Leanore, nevermore 
and evermore at random. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Very good. 
A gripping tale of the wickedness and misery of slave 
owning. Especially suitable for Juniors. The entire 
book is filled with interesting scenes of life on the south- 
ern plantations before the Civil War. The description 
of the whipping of old Uncle Tom by two brutes is a 
good. lesson to children, teaching them to be kind to 
their little black brothers. 
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The Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister, by Johan Wolfgang 
von Goethe. -Waste of time. Poor plot. Moral obscure. 
A lengthy description of a young man’s purposeless wan- 
derings through Germany, filled with long discussions, 
often bordering on obscenity, which have no connection 
with the plot of the novel. The hero’s shady dealings 
with an actress, although partially atoned for by his 
later good intentions, do not add to the general tone of 
the book. It is a shame that we should import books 
such as these from foreign countries, (especially from 
our late enemy) when our own authors are producing 
vastly superior works. 


When a Man’s a Man, by Harold Bell Wright. Very good. 
Suitable for adults and juniors alike. A story of the 
great West, but not of the ordinary melodramatic kind. 
It has a big vital message and the strong moral that 
justice and right always conquer in the end. 

(For further reviews on books by this author see Daily 
Californian. ). 


The Revolt of the Angels, by Anatole France. Very poor. 
Evidently an atheist’s attempt to ridicule the sacred | 
teachings of the Bible. The actions are improbable, and 
show the wanderings of a demented mind. Aside from 
being vulgar and sacriligious, it is a disgrace to the 
public taste, to expect to interest adult persons in the 
crude fantastic iconclasisms of the author. The descrip- 
tion of the faithless wife’s immoral connections with vari- 
ous men is especially disgusting. Such things may be 
tolerated in a country like France, but our moral code 
is much cleaner. 


The Crime-of Sylvester Bonnard, by Anatole France. Very, 
good. A clean, wholesome novel, teaching the lesson 
that a kind act never goes unrewarded. The title is mis- 
leading. This is not a Sherlock Holmes story. The 
hero is a lovablé old scholar, who, on a cold day sends 
food and fuel to a poor woman. This woman, upon 
becoming rich, presents the old man with a book which 
is worth much money. The old man also befriends an 
orphan girl, and later she becomes his chief solace and 
comfort. Upon reading this book it seems incredible 
that Anatole France is also author of the immoral “Re- 
volt of the Angels.” 
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The Laughing Horse. (Anonymous). A cheap, lewd, boorish, 
sensational publication, edited by smart-alecks evidently 
under the influence of communistic propaganda. Their 
conduct in reproving their elders and insulting our insti- 
tutions savors of poor breeding. Evidently these mis- 
guided youths have failed to catch the fraternal con- 
structive spirit of the university. They are only wasting 
their time and the state’s money. These are the type 
of men who, in later life, become economic burdens upon 
our communities or clutter our state penitentairies. 

—A. P. (Chairman. ) 


The Star ees ag Banner 


PEAKING of 100% Americans, I am reminded of a 
abortion of a lazy civilization). I was seated in the 
other day. I was riding on a street car (grotesque 
se very touching and pretty incident I witnessed the 

front compartment and had a fine view of the motorman. 

Just as I was considering doing a picture of him to be 

entitled “Stupidity From the Rear,” the car stopped with a 

prodigious jolt, almost sending me headlong through the 

glass door. The motorman lurched out of the car and [ 
waited in horrified expectancy to hear the groans of the 

mangled. But in a moment he returned, bearing aloft a 
small cotton rag attached to the end of a stick and colored 

to represent the glorious American flag. 

Holding it above his head, the noble motorman addressed 
another man and me, saying grandiloquently: 

“T couldn’t run over that.” . 

To which I replied with a great deal of feeling: 

“T’m sure that a thoroughly American street car— a 
hundred per cent American street car—would have jumped 
the track and killed us all if you ‘had not stopped in time!” 

He thought that I was hinting at an ulterior motive on 
his part and threw me off the car, thus closing the argu- 
ment in such a thoroughly American manner that even I 
was convinced. Lee AVE 


The professor—An -ass braying to a hundred apes. 
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Bebadia 


Es J N anticipation of being deported, the editors of The 
(ra | Laughing Horse, together with a few trusted friends, 
\ ie are negotiating with the Republic of Mexico for the 
tet purchase of Lower California, where we dream of a 
model empire, an Utopia for unmoralists, an Arcadia for 
decadents. 


This model empire shall be an autocracy, ruled over if 
possible, by ‘Some benevolent degenerate, an unmoral, so- 
phisticated potentate who is enamored of life and love, art 
and*pleasure. There shall be no constitution, no courts, no 
prisons. Undesirables, i. e., prohibitionists, monogamists, ad- 
mirers of motion pictures, politicians and doctors of phil- 
gsophy, shall be deported to Emporia, Kan., or Hollywood, 
Cal. We shall invite the publishers and editors of Broom, 
The Smart Set and Vanity Fair to make their literary head- 
quarters in our capital and shall have special chambers of 
honor in our leading hotels for Joseph Hergesheimer, Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Theodore Dreiser, Anatole France, Will Rogers, 
W. L. George, Charles Chaplin and Michael Artzibashev. 

The nanie of this empire shall be Decadia—the Land 
of the Free. 


“Stories written about university and college life have, 
like every other phase of existence, been veiled decently and 
discreetly in prejudices feminine in essence. The vocabulary 
of its lay figures resembles nothing so much as the periods 
of a group of modern Rollos. Who has had the sand to 
write about university athletics? Hardly an echo of the 
underlying struggle has evér emerged.”—Joseph Herge- 
sheimer. 


Progress—When he.was young he prayed as he had 
seen his father pray—his hands before him, palms together, 
fingers pointed upward. Now, when he leads his little flock 
in devout supplications, his hands are behind his back, fin- 
gers crossed. 
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‘eee line Horse Advice D'Amour 


There is, at most, but one disagreeable woman in the 
world; a pity then that every man gets her for himself”. 
—Lessing. 


To Muddy Don Juan— 


Our congratulations! You have three coeds from the 
three best sororities “simply wild” about you! And one 
just as beautiful and just as pulchritudinous as the other 
two. One must imagine that the three are not perfect 
dunderheaded dunces or that if they are, at least they. are 
able to dissemble it. Which if this is the case, makes their 
dunderheadedness less perfect, for which we pity you. But 
of course this little scruple will not prevent us from making 
public the congratulations which you well nigh deserve. 


As you implore our advice to decide which one to have 
for the rest of your college life—by the way, we were once 
placed in the same predicament, our mind being puzzled as 
to what three bananas to buy, before the public fruit stand 
of a naturalized Greek vendor—we will be generous to 
oblige you. 


Well John, a romantic woman is boring in extreme. 
She wants to be surrounded only by anaemic honey and 
enveloped by nebulously tasteless spiritualism. She will be 
greatly offended if you speak to her in a tone discordant 
with her languid glances and suppressed sighs, that are her 
sweet torment. She will tell you this in more poetic manner 
mumbling, perhaps: 

“Ah... . if you knew the pensive pleasure 

That fills my bosom: when I sigh 

You would not rob me of a treasure 

Monarchs are too poor to buy. .... Y Ge Coitthese ad 

infinitum). 


She will find you brutal if you don’t choose topics of 
conversation where the beautiful, the good, and the true, 
are braided with exactness verging on mathematical pre- 
cision. She will see something beastly in you, if it hap- 
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pens that the displiscence of your character forbids you to 
tremble at the smell of wet, cool earth, during your walks 
in a grayishly sad afternoon. She will not object, however, 
to the precocious dexterity of your hands and mouth; for 
you must know, John, that exquisite spiritualism is not in- 
compatible with the delights of the flesh, and often they are 
more friendly than it appears. Besides, it is logical to 
assume that she who displays extreme sentitiveness towards 
the things of the earth, will be just as extremely sensitive 
to things of the body. 


To save certain of our campus poetassesses from fits and 
wrath and indignation, which probably would make them 
unfit for their work, “which shows so much promise for the 
future of American verse,” it is necessary that we tell you 
that there are coeds who are romantic, simply for a silly 
pastime—faddists as it were. There are others—rara avis— 
who are intelligent, possessing an intense material spiritu- 
ality. 

Will you take the serious one? Bucephalus pity you. It 
must be extremely disagreeable to kiss lips that shrink—not 
to a coquetish shape, but to a gesture of asperity and frigid 
infrangibility. 


And her eyes? They must be constantly covered by the 
majesty of her attitude. They will not jump playfully, shak- 
ing by illusion, nor will they remain in ecstasies before the 
amorous light of other eyes, with the dim shadow of re- 
pressed desire between them. 


No, John, an “extremely serious” coed with an old maid 
air, decrepit and decayed, with the complements of jealousy 
‘and stupidity, or with that of a sarcophagus mouth, is a 
punishment —a hell, that would make you a living corpse— 
and would you be a martyr? 


“The happy one, then”’—you will say, John. To my 
understanding she would be the least endurable, for she 
has adorned herself with the prehistoric attributes of woman. 
She laughs at everything and thinks about nothing. That 
kind, John, have suffered partial evaporation of their little 
brains. Besides, she eats gossip and the digestion is a 
conglomeration of Pollyanesque rubbish. Yes, John, Hun- 
garian goulash. Some of these women are excellent, very 
fine, étc., but to us they ‘retain still that peculiar Yahooish 
smell, which of course, John, is different from Hourigant’s 
Mes Delices. 
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You are perplexed, and you have lifted your aristocratic 
nose in despair. Yes, John, we advise you not to choose— 
let them choose. It all goes back to Anatole France’s 
golden epigram: “Women are the inferiors of men, but men 
are the equals of women.” —J. Casanova. 
(By special arrangement with his diabolic majesty, Satan I). 


A New Vein 


We pause from our energetic pasquinades for a brief 
bow of respect to Sam Hume and Irving Pichell and the 
members of the Wheeler Hall Players for their work in pro- 
ducing good plays on the campus; to Max Radin and Robert 
Lowie for their recent essays in the Freeman; to Leonard 
Bacon for his review of Christopher Morley’s TRANSLA- 
TIONS FROM THE CHINESE in the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post; to Jack Leclercg for his book 
of verses, ATTITUDES, soon'to be published by the Yale 
University Press; to Alwyn Thaler for his book on the 
theatre, FROM SHAKESPEARE TO SHERIDAN; and 
to Whit Burnett for his novellette, SMOOTH, in the August 
Smart Set. 


The tolerant man can only meet intolerance with intoler- 
ance. 
e 


THE DECK-HAND SPEAKS 


Children throw breadcrusts 

Tovthef gulls staes e 

My God! 

I’d like to throw brickbats! —R. B. 
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American eae 


It is an awful profession, and I keep assuring myself 
that I am not as the other twenty-five hundred that are 
also seeking the light of inspiration and the solution of 
their “spit-ball problems”. 


Some are fat and wear black striped lawn that grows 
painfully narrow around the waist. Some are thin and wrap 
themselves in yards of swathing voile in a last attempt to 


look plump. Some, grown old, are attempting to be youth- 
ful. Some—traitors to the cause of American Education— 


are .trying to get married. All are, hectically something! 


Comes the dismaying thought: What am I ? ? ? P 
How soon will I become fatter or thinner or primmer or 


grimmer?’ Will I ever pursue the men? The gods forbid! 
—M. A. W. 


“Literature in the United States is being strangled with 
a petticoat.”—Joseph Hergesheimer. 


“A Zulu in a frock coat is still a Zulu. A dog trained 
to ride a bicycle is still a dog. And a human being with 
the mind of a sixteenth century tradesman driving a nine- 
teen-twenty-two Rolls-Royce is still a human being with the 
mind of a sixteenth century tradesman.” —H. Van Loon. 


(Yea, even tho he rolls daily to a University campus in 
the Royce, and exposes himself flagrantly to the insidious 
influences of an éducation.) 
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CT ee Minutes of the 1 Hate Em Club 


(FEMALE) 


(Stolen From the Secretary) 


The last meeting of the I Hate "Em Club was called 
to order by the President. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and disapproved. 


The Constitution Revision Committee made its report in 
re the most expeditious manner of insuring the future wel- 
fare, growth and solidarity of the I Hate "Em Club. The 
main points of the report (which is found in full in the club 
archives) are as follows: 


1—Membership in the club has not been sufficiently dif- 
ficult to attain; it being suspected that certain members do 
not hate with enough vehemence. 


2—Therefore, the committee suggests that before a per- 
son shall be eligible for membership, it must be ascertained 
that she hates certain definite objects and institutions whole- 
heartedly. If she wishes she may hate other things, in fact 
it is desirable that she hate as many things as possible, but 
no matter how many other violent hates she may have, it 
shall be compulsory that she should have these certain 
stipulated hates. The committee further recommends that 
these necessary hates be incorporated and written into the 
constitution. 


The meetinfg was then thrown open to a geheral hate- 
fest, in order to determine which hates should be made 
compulsory for membership in the club. The list decided 
upon follows: 


Radio—Pink—Cabinet Pnonographs—Conscientious Peo- 
ple—Uplift Movements—All Movements—Heaven-pushers— 
American Legion Buttons—Co-operation—Photographs of the 
Campanile seen through the fog and of the Doe Memorial 
Library viewed from the Botanical Gardens—Glee Club Road 
Shows—Ostentatious Sincerity—Trick Spelling—cCalifornia 
Spirit—People Who Try to be Gracious Influences—People 


a te eet 


Who Always Have Pep—People—Efficiency and Neatness— 
Wholesomeness and Naturalness—Students Who Go to Uni- 
versity Meetings—The Stadium—Tatting—People Who Go 
Out For Activities—People Who Don’t Go Out For Activi- 
ties—Eggplant Cooked to Taste Like Oysters—Students Who 
Flunk Out of College—Students Who Don’t Flunk Out of 
College. 

Besides the above catalogue of hates, each prospective 
member must constantly, violently and unreasoningly hate 
not less than twelve people of his acquaintance. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that the club adopt 
as its motto Dr. Johnson’s phrase: “Sir, he was a good 
hater !” 

There being no further business, the members bowed 
their heads for a moment of silent hate and the meeting was 
adjourned. 


Who Shall bie Bel 


We know not his name but his qualities are foreordained 
—All hail the next president—and give him reverence and 
respect, for he shall embody all that is best and noblest of 
California tradition and spirit and loyalty, and he himself 
will be the corporeal incarnation of the Honor Spirit and 
shall cherish the Seniow Hat and hold estimable Colonel 
Nance’s army. 

He will be American through and through! (At least 
100%. ) 

He will be “all.for the sake of California”—the univer- 
sity first and nothing after. 

He will be fully cognizant of the enormous size of the 
university and will recognize the importance attached thereto. 

He will be a “Man of Affairs.” 

He will be properly scornful of mere scholarship. 

He will be allied heart, soul and body with the Student 
Affairs Committee, with whom he will work in complete 
harmony to preserve all that is American, moral and tra- 
ditionally Christian. 

He will carefully shield us from the pernicious phil- 
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osophy of Anatole France and his godless kind. 

He will advise us to read strong, virile, red-blooded lit- 
erature that makes life seem worth while. 

He will himself be convinced that life is eminently 
worth while. 

He will hate the nasty Russians and will protect us 
from their subversive propaganda. 

He will look. upon intelligence as an evil influence. 

He will be a Good Family. Man. 

He will be possessed of impeccable morals, undergrad- 
uate ideas, shop-keeper’s business sense and a doctor’s degree. 

Comie on, fellows! Nine long ones for the next prexy! 


PEN. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL 


“That Campanile, a tower etched in white on a black 
tapestry of, night, is a stark symbol of the eternal aspiration 
of man toward the heights, the ever reaching-for-the-sky 
motif of the Christian religion,” observed the young lady in 
the yellow gown. 

“That tower,” replied the undergraduate cynic in the 
rented dress suit, “is the symbol of Success, the idol of the 
modern American climber who ever apes his betters.” 

“That tower,” said the realist laconically, “is a survival 
of the sacred symbol of, the ancient Phallic worshippers.” 

“That tower and that bawdy young man should both 
be suppressed,” indignantly. cried te Putitan who had made 
a thorough study of the subject. 


TO A MORON . 


Girl, 

Ineffably bored by the grandiose banalities 

Of fact-murdered Doctors of Philgsophy, 

I scorn not the blankness of your childish brain, 

But ever esteeming that art which is meaningless, 
Assuage my thirst for abstract beauty, 

In the liquid curve of a lank leg, 

No more an aphrodisiac than a matchless line of prose. 


—S. F. 
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CT le Fame of the Laughing Horse 


“Well, I’ve read all of The Laughing Horse, and have 
not found a single thing in it to laugh at.’? —Porter Garnett, 
Professor of Fine Printing, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

(This is a striking tribute to The Laughing Horse, and 
heralds it as an achievement in typography as well as in 
serious criticism. ) 


“As to The Laughing Horse, I frankly admit that it was 
very clever; and this was the general concensus of opinion 
of everyone who saw it—and I gave my copies a wide cir- 
culation, so wide that they have never found a convenient 
route back to, me.”—Hugh Stevens Bell, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Playwright. 


“Practically all of the officers on Uncle Sam’s newest 
battleship have seen your Laughing Horse, and they all 
want to know when the next issue will be published. Send 
it along as soon as possible.”—-Ensign W. M. Moses, U. S. S. 
Maryland, formerly of the Annapolis Log. 


— 


“On my way to Longs Peak Inn last night, I saw a 
mud-bespattered car carrying a Berkeley license. Hailing 
the three young men, I asked them if they had ever heard 
of The ,Laughing Horse. A chorus of ‘Hell, yes!’ was the 
answer. ‘And how was it accepted?’ was my next question. 
‘Great stuff!’ they yelled, ‘but it must have a damn fool 
editor!’”—T. H. Dodds, Denver University. Founder and 
Editor of Pep. 


“There was an undergraduate publication which was 
creating some excitement when I visited the University last 
spring. The Laughing Horse, it was called, and it showed 
very definitely how fast the students are going at the Uni- 
versity of the Black Hand.”—Upton Sinclair, Pasadena, Calif. 
Reformer, Socialist and novelist. 

(This eminent gentleman evidently means “advanced” 
where he says “fast.” The above is an extract from his 
new book on the universities of the country, which will be 
published soon.) 
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“The most significant bit of college news since The 
Laughing Horse (a satirical magazine published at_ the 
University of California) was issued last spring.”—The Fem- 
inine Menace, Teachers College publication. 


“The Laughing Horse is, in the Meredithian sense, the 
highest form of comedy. It fills all the spaces which Henry 
James has missed.”—-F. Monhoff, artist, Santa Fe, N. M. 


“The editor of the new satirical publication, The Laugh- 
ing Horse, published monthly and anonymously at Berkeley, 
California, is a visitor in the city. He is a guest of Witter 
Bynner, New York poet, who is a contributor to the maga- 
zine published in Berkeley.”—Santa Fe New Mexican. 


“Bully stuff! Send me a packet of your next edition 
and I will agree to sell them all at our big Southern Uni- 
versity, Rice Institute.”—-Donald Rothschild, Houston, Texas. 


THIEF! 


That the Laughing Horse has reached New York, was 
fully in evidence in the summer issues of Life. The Horse 
must have percolated to- Megapolis about the first of July, 
for the July 13th issue of Life contained a story on page 
9 which was without doubt copied directly after the “Do a 
Dirty Deed Week” of our first issue. 

Two pages further on, was a sketch, the climax of 
which was identical with the burlesque book-review printed 
in the second Horse, entitled, “With Never-withering Green.” 


Could anything be more flagrant? 


In order to square accounis, our next issue will con- 
tain four plagiaristic stories, the ideas of which will be copied 
from recent numbers of Life; ard the editors hereby an- 
nounce that this policy will be followed with regard to all 
other journals, including The Pelican, which infringes upon 
our lack of copyright. 


